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On Safe Shooting 


P\HE TIME OF YEAR is at hand when 
an upswing in the number of fire- 

arms accidents can be expected. It R IEW 

is associated with the annual fall 

hunting season, when the use of guns 

by large numbers of people who OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, .1948 

scarcely ever handle a gun during the 

remaining portion of the year in- VOLUME 5 NUMBER 5 

creases the exposure to this particu- 

lar type of accident. 





A possibility of even greater haz- + 4 
ard is suggested in the large num- i a 
bers of inquiries received since the 
war by manufacturers of small arms 
ammunition, requesting information In Hot Water 3 
concerning the type of American Sneaky Killers 4 
made cartridges suitable for use in 5 

Poor Pete 
guns of foreign manufacture, most of . 
which are admittedly war souvenirs. Diary of a Home Safety Chairman 6 

The use of such guns should be dis- Christmas Approaching . 8 
couraged, unless, of course, the user facts About Home Safety at the 
is thoroughly familiar with the Congress . f : .10 
weapon and its ability to function ‘ 
perfectly and safely with American New Haven Discovers Hazard 

cn Eliminators 11 
made ammunition. : : 12 

With any gun, observe the ten rules What's Going On ; 
for gun safety which follow: Time to Remember u@ ‘ 

1. Treat every gun with the respect ° 
due to a loaded gun. 

ad 2. Only empty guns, taken down  Editor................. E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 
or with action open, should be car- (Ralph Moses 
ried into your automobile, camp, or Art and Design............. Glenn Butler 
home. \John Munroe 

3. Always be sure that the barre] Cover Photo................... Cliff Benton 
and action are clear of obstructions. Photos by: Naticnal Safety Council, 

4. Always carry your gun so that pp. 4 and 11. 
you can control the direction of the e 
muzzle, even if you stumble. 

5. Be sure of your target before Ned H. Dearborn, President 
you pull the trigger. 

6. Never point a gun at anything ° 


you do not want to shoot. 


7. Never leave your gun unattended 
unless you unload it first. 


8. Never climb a tree or a fence 


Donald B. Armstrong, M.D. 
Vice President for Homes 


8 
with a loaded gun. 
9. Never shoot at a flat, hard sur- Thomas Fansler 
face or the surface of water. Director, Home Division 
10. Do not mix gunpowder and 
alcohol. e 
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v= BOY’S FATHER was filling the 

bath tub. It was a regular bath 
tub, but it was not connected to the 
water system of the house. The tub 
was located in the utility room of 
the makeshift apartment which the 
owner of the house had walled off 
from the part of the building which 
served as his own residence. It was 
necessary to fill the tub by means of 
a hose connected to the water faucets 
in the nearby laundry tubs. 


The boy’s father had run into the 
tub a quantity of hot water which 
filled the tub to a depth of four or 
five inches. He turned away to dis- 
connect the hose from the hot water 
faucet and move it to the cold water 
faucet in order to add enough cold 
water to bring the temperature down 
to a comfortable bath level. 


When he turned back to the tub, 
the four-year-old boy was lying face 
down in the hot water. There hadn’t 
been a sound that he could really 
remember having heard. Thinking 
back now, the father believes he may 
have heard a splash, but attached no 
significance to the sound. 


His first thought was that the boy 
was drowning. He reached in and 
snatched him from the water. He 
s2zemed to be unconscious. He started 
to unbutton the shirt collar and re- 
move the shirt. The skin began to 
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peel off with the clothing. 

There is no clear recollection on 
the part of any member of the family 
as to just what happened next. The 
father remembers carrying the boy 
out to the ambulance by his feet and 
hands because he screamed if he 
touched him anywhere else. 

The boy is back home from the 
hospital now, after 34 days of very 
unpleasant treatment and waiting for 
healing to occur. He is not yet out 
of danger, but he is lucky to be alive, 
for the doctors had little hope for his 
recovery during the first week when 
he was getting another blood trans- 
fusion every day. 

The family did not have much 
money, so the burden of sudden finan- 
cial disaster was added to the shock 
of the accident itself. This was par- 
tially alleviated by contributions to- 
talling some $90 from two or three 
philanthropically inclined individuals 
with whom the family came in con- 
tact in the hospital. A small collec- 
tion was taken up for the family in 
the neighborhood, and the case was 
handled in the hospital on a semi- 
charity basis. 

Inasmuch as a member of the staff 
of the National Safety Council re- 
sided in the same neighborhood where 
the accident occurred, it was possible 

(Continued on page 15) 








SNEAKY 
KILLERS 


No. 5 
Paints 
Thinners 
and 
Removers 


By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 
Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 


5 eso OILS, thinners, and removers 
used in connection with paints are 
almost all harmful if swallowed. 
They include such liquids as linseed 
oil, tung oil, turpentine, banana oil 
(amyl acetate), acetone, wood alco- 
hol, denatured alcohol, naphtha, ben- 
zine, kerosene, and many others. 

Their poisonous nature varies con- 
siderably. One teaspoonful of turpen- 
tine, for example, has killed a child. 

The effects of wood alcohol vary 
among individuals. One authority 
states that if each of ten people 
drank four ounces of wood alcohol, 
four would die and six would recover, 
but of the six, two would be per- 
manently blind. 

On the other extreme, although 
linseed oil is not included on lists of 
common poisons, it certainly would 
not be listed as a beverage. 


In addition to being poisonous when 
swallowed, many of the liquids used 
in paints, varnishes, enamels, and lac- 
quers are extremely volatile, their 
vapors are also poisonous if inhaled, 
since they are absorbed into the blood 
through the lungs. 


It is not likely that an adult would 
swallow any of these liquids, except 
accidentally, but there are hundreds 


of instances of small children drink- 
ing considerable quantities of such 
unpleasant liquids as turpentine, al- 
cohols, naphtha, or kerosene. 
Storage of these liquids out of 
reach of children is essential, not only 
to prevent them from swallowing 
them, but also to eliminate the possi- 





spilled 
child’s clothing and absorbed through 
the skin. Some of the liquids are also 
extremely harmful to the eyes and 
may cause burns or severe irritations 
if left for very long in contact with 
the skin. 


bility of their being on a 


Separate storage for paints and 
these thinners also minimizes the pos- 
sibility that an adult may mistake 
them for a medicine or for some food 
or beverage. 


In addition to the need for separate 
storage, the volatile qualities of most 
of these liquids make it imperative 
that adequate ventilation be provided 
when doing interior painting. Poi- 
sonous vapors may build up to dan- 
gerous concentrations if an attempt 
is made to do painting or paint re- 
moving operations in a closed room 
or other confined space. 

The emergency treatment for swal- 
lowing of most poisons, after a doc- 
tor has been called, is to persuade or 
force the victim to swallow large 
quantities of water and an emetic. 
Usually this is done alternately. The 
patient drinks as much water as pos- 
sible, to dilute the poison, then the 
emetic is administered, followed by 
more water and another emetic. Fol- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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POOR PETE, one night, was in a plight, 
The gas pipe sprung a leak. 

To prove he knew a thing or two, 

He said, “No need to seek 

Advice of the gas company, 

I'll fix it,”” and he took 

A dusty, spare old rocking chair, 
Stepped up to have a look. 

The seconds flew; Poor Pete did too; 

He spun around like Mars, 

And then, half dead, stood on his head 
And watched the shooting stars. 

Ten minutes passed; he woke at last 
And gently held his head, 

He roundly cussed, but knew he must 
Get up the stairs to bed. 

“That stairway light is none too bright,” 
Had warned his loving spouse, 

But Pete had roared, “I know each board 
And plank in my own house!” 

He took the climb two at a time 

Until he hung his toe— 

No need had he for light to see 

He’d hit ten steps below! 

More minutes went; Poor Pete, now spent, 
Had made the bedroom door. 

He held his head. “Oh boy, the bed!” 
He sighed . . . but on the floor 

A roller skate was lying straight 
Ahead. Poor Pete, so sick, 

He’d never learned—Just then he turned 
. .. My gosh! He caught on quick! 

He sailed about, his shirttail out, 

With one leg in mid-air, 

And rammed the bed and then he ‘led 
A tackle on the chair. 

He caught one wheel behind his heel, 
And underneath the wreck 

He came to land, the “what not” stand 
And bed lamp ’round his neck. 

The gas pipe leak? Poor Pete, so weak 
In head, and seat, and soul, 

Had quite forgot that he had not 
Plugged up the pesky hole. 


But Pete was through; all black and blue, 


He almost had a stroke. 

He reached to get a cigarette, 

“T’ve got ... to have... a smoke.” 
But gas had spread about his head— 
This part I hate to tell; 

The match he lit, the gas ignit’ 

And blew Poor Pete to... Rest. 


* * * 


Watch rocking chairs and dim-lit stairs 
And skates and gas leaks so 


" You won’t take off from Home Sweet Home 


Like Poor Pete had to go. 
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POOR 
PETE 


By Eleanor V. Gibbs 
Washington, D. C. 
































By Marian Graham 


(This is the third installment of the 
diary of Mrs. John A. Carson, Home 
Safety Chairman of the Riverton 
Safety Council.) 


Fiction 
August 30 

We found that we had more infor- 
mation about home accident deaths 
than we quite knew what to do with, 
when we had finished examining the 
cards we had made out in the Coro- 
ner’s office earlier in the month. I tried 
making up some tables and charts 
from the information, but I couldn’t 
quite see how to work out such fac- 
tors as age, sex, type of injury, the 
thing that caused the accident, and 
what the victim did to cause it. 

First, I tried listing the accidents 
by ages. I found that there were 
more babies than any other age. 
There were nine babies under one 
year of age who died in home acci- 
dents. The next highest number were 
in ages 76, 84, and 87, each of which 
had five fatal home accidents. There 
was one death of an eight year old 
child and one death of a twelve-year- 
old, but no other home accident death 
of any child from three years on up 
to 19 years. 

After 19 years, there was one death 
each for 22, 25, 26, and 27 years— 
then none until age 36 and from there 
on up there were one or two deaths 





for almost every age of life up until 
55. From 55 to 65 there were two 
or three for each year of life, then 
it rose to three or four deaths for 
each age until about 75 and from 
there on the rules seemed to be four 
or five deaths a year for each age 
until after age 86. 

It certainly looked as if babies and 
aged people were the principal vic- 
tims of home accidents. There was 
that long empty space between 25 
and 35 years, and then people sud- 
denly started having fatal accidents. 
That made me think. I’m almost 35 
years old. I'll soon be in the accident 
group. 

Then I tried listing them by 
months. There had been 20 home ac- 
cident deaths in December—only 7 
in August. 

But when I tried listing them by 
causes, my results were more con- 
fusing than helpful. 

It was easy enough to separate 
them into falls, burns, gas poison- 
ing, suffocation, swallowed poisons, 
cuts and other wounds—and those in 
which the form of injury was not 
quite clear, but— 


Should a case where the victim 
fainted while walking be classed with 
a case where the victim slipped while 
walking—and should both be added 
to the three cases in which the vic- 
tim was reported to be walking in 
the back yard. And what about the 
case of the man who was walking on 
an icy sidewalk and the one who was 
walking on the wet front porch? Or 
should the “fainted while walking” 
be included with the “may have 
fainted” and the 


“hanging clothes, 
felt dizzy and fell.” & 
It seemed to me that since there 


would be some difference in-the sort 
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et, if I made such fine distinctions 
I might end up with a hundred dif- 
ferent causes with only one or two 
accidents in each classification. And 
the more I looked at the records we 
had copied, the more I realized that 
each accidént was unique in itself. 

I began to wonder if perhaps we 
didn’t need something on the order 
of case studies of our accidents, 
rather than statistical tables. 


I decided to call Mr. Cooper, the 
manager of the Safety Council and 
talk it over with him, only to find 
that he was on vacation and would 
not return until after Labor Day, 
which I should have remembered if I 
had not been so absorbed with the 
problem of what to do with “may 
have fainted” and “felt dizzy and 
fell.” 


eB: preventive measures involved, and 


Septemer 7 


I called Mr. Cooper early this morn- 
ing and told him I wanted to get 
started on the home safety program, 
but I had problems. He asked if 
I could stop at the office after lunch, 
so I gathered up my cards and papers 
and called Helen Graves and ar- 
ranged to meet her there at 2 o’clock. 

Of course, we asked Mr. Cooper 
about his vacation, and he inquired 
about our families, and finally we 
got around to problems, so I just 
spread them out on his desk. The 
stack of cards caught his eye first. 
“What are these?” he asked. 

He picked them up as I started to 
explain that they were case records 
that we had gotten at the Coroner’s 
office. It irritated me a little when 
he began turning them over one by 
one and acted rather disinterested in 
my explanation. I stopped for a mo- 
ment, waiting for his attention. He 
muttered “Ummhum” sort of ab- 
sent-mindedly, turned another card 
and read it very carefully. 

Suddenly he dropped it. “Say, this 
is wonderful. How many did you 
get?” 

I told him we had copied the rec- 
ords of 132 home accident deaths 
which had occurred during 1947 and 
that my committee was working on 
the deaths for 1948. 
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“A hundred and thirty-two,” he 
mused, turning to reach in his desk 
drawer. “The health department re- 
ported 172. Did you miss some, or 
was it the Coroner?” 


It had not occurred to me to check 
our totals with the health depart- 
ment. For a moment I was embar- 
rassed, then I recollected how care- 
fully the girls had scanned every 
case, checking the cause of death, 
the place where it occurred, and ev- 
erything. They had omitted the cases 
which happened out in the rural sec- 
tions of the county—I just didn’t see 
how we could have missed any. I said 
as much. 


“Well, let’s see if we can find an 
explanation for it,” Mr. Cooper said, 
reaching for the telephone. 


He called the Health Department 
and had a long talk with the regis- 
trar. There was a long involved dis- 
cussion of overlapping jurisdiction, 
difference in jurisdictional area, the 
differential between deaths occurring 
in the city and deaths occurring to 
city residents in any area or location. 
In the end, it seemed, the only way 
of checking for errors would be to 
check every death in the health de- 
partment files, which is exactly what 
we started to do until we learned 
there were thousands of deaths from 
hundreds of causes. That’s why we 
shifted our attention to the Coroner’s 
office which records only deaths in 
which external causes are suspected. 


“Right now I feel very discour- 
aged,” I told Mr. Cooper. 


“Why?” he exclaimed. “I think 
you’ve done a wonderful job. You 
have information here that should be 
priceless in working out a home safety 
program. You have the real causes 
of accidents. Now all you have to do 
is eliminate the causes.” 


That irked me. I picked up one of 
the sheets on the desk. “Well, how do 
we start with these cases?” and I 
showed him the list that began “Fell 
out of bed, 7 deaths; Fell while get- 
ting out of bed, 2; Fell while getting 
in bed, 1”; and “Getting in _ bed, 
slipped on rug, 1.” 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Avoid small toys which may 
be swallowed . . . flammable 
objects . . . toys with small 
removable parts . . . poison- 
ous paint on any object... 
stuffed animals with glass or 
button eyes. 





Sturdy rattles .. 


handles... 


. brightly colored 


objects hung in view . . . rubber or i> 
washable squeak toys and stuffed ( ) X 
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Avoid non-approved electrical 

toys . . . anything too large 

or complicated for child's 

strength and ability ... sharp 

edged tools ... poorly made 

skates . . . conductible kites 
. shooting toys. 
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Avoid toys which are too 
heavy for child's strength... 
The poorly made objects which 


"Let's may come apart, break or 
P d" splinter . . . sharp or cutting 
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Age costumes .. . electrical toys. 
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Small broom and carpet sweeper ty 
... toy telephone . . . dolls with . 
simple wrap-around clothing . . . 
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dishes . . . miniature garden tools 
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electrical train... drum... cos- 
tume clothes .. 





. building blocks. 
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we CHRISTMAS just beyond the turn of the 

next calendar page and the time for Christ- 
mas shopping so close that we can almost feel 
its magnetic pull on our pocketbooks—it should 
be appropriate to mention the safety aspects of 
selecting toys for children. 


On these pages will be found a few suggestions 
for parents to follow in selecting toys that will 
be both suitable and safe for children from the 
age of formulas to the age of formals. 


A toy should be sturdy enough to withstand 
the most vigorous punishment the child will give 
it, and for small children, should be large enough 
so that the youngster cannot put the whole toy 
or any detachable part of it into his mouth. 


The complexity of the toy should be matched 
to the development of the child. It should neither 
be too difficult to understand, nor too simple to 
hold his interest. 
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FACTS ABOUT HOME SAFETY@ | 
at the CONGRESS 


Readers of the HOME SAFETY RE- 
VIEW attending the 36th National 
Safety Congress are cordially invited 
to attend the reception to be held for 
delegates to the Home Safety Ses- 
sions on Monday afternoon, October 
18, beginning at 4:30 p.m. 

No room has yet been assigned for 
the reception, but it is suggested 
that those who wish to attend make 
inquiry at the registration desk in 
the Sherman Hotel. 


HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 
in the 
Sherman Hotel 

The opening session of the Home 
Safety Division of the National Safety 
Council will be held on Tuesday 
morning, October 19, beginning at 
9:45 a.m. in the Grey Room on the 
first floor of the Sherman Hotel. For 
those unacquainted with the fact, in 
the Sherman Hotel, the first floor is 
the floor above the mezzanine floor— 
not the ground floor. 

It is expected that the speakers 
scheduled for the first Home Safety 
session will present some fresh view- 
points on the home accident situation. 


HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 
in the 
Sherman Hotel 

Members of the Home Safety Con- 
ference of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the advisory and program planning 
body of the Home Safety Division, 
will hold their first annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon, October 
19, beginning at 2 p.m., in the Crystal 
Room on the first floor of the Sher- 
man Hotel. The first floor is above 
the mezzanine floor and not on the 
lobby level. 


HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 
in the 
Sherman Hotel 
The second session of the Home 
Safety Division will be held on Wed- 
nesday morning, October 20, begin- 
ning at 9:45 a.m., in the Grey Room, 
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on the first floor of the Sherman 
Hotel. It should be remembered .that 
the first floor is the floor above the 
mezzanine floor—not the floor at the 
street level. 

The second home session will fea- 
ture speakers who have some impor- 
tant phases concerning cooperation in 
the local home safety program to 
present. This session also promises 
to bring to the home safety dele- 
gates some new aspects of the prob- 
lem of preventing accidents in the 
home. 

HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 
in the 
Sherman Hotel 

Standing committees of the Home 
Safety Conference of the National 
Safety Council have scheduled spe- 
cial meetings of their membership 
for Thursday morning, October 21, 
beginning at 9:45 a.m. The place of 
these meetings will be announced at 
the annual meeting of the Home 
Safety Conference on Tuesday after- 
noon. 


For your convenience we are offer- 
ing here a condensed schedule of 
Home Safety Sessions at the National 
Safety Congress. Clip it out and 
bring it to the Congress for quick 
reference. 

Monday, October 18, 4:30 to 6 p.m. 
Sherman Hotel 
(Room to be announced) 
Reception for Home Safety Delegates 


Tuesday, October 19, 9:45 a.m. 
Sherman Hotel, First Floor, 
Grey Room 
The Doctor Looks at Home Safety 
Tuesday, October 19, 2 p.m. 
Sherman Hotel, First Floor, 
Crystal Room 
Meeting of Home Safety Conference 
Wednesday, October 20, 9:45 a.m. 
Sherman Hotel, First Floor, 
Grey Room 
The Home Safety Program in Action 


Seteenew 
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] “Father is the hazard at our house. 
y . is a mechanic and leaves his tools 
a 





ll over the floor of the garage for 
someone to trip and fall. I spoke to 
him about this and he built a rack 
and now he keeps his tools in it.” 


“The danger at our home was gar- 
den tools and hose left in the back 
yard, Mother tells my brother and 
me to pick them up, but we don’t 
obey her. I nailed a board up in the 
garage and put the tools behind it. 
I nailed up another board and coiled 
the hose on it. Now our yard is 
clean.” 





New Haven Discovers 
HAZARD ELIMINATORS 


“When you walked across the floor, 
some of the lights went out. My 
father and I found that the wiring 
was old-fashioned. It might have 
caused a fire. He sent for an electri- 
cian and now our old house is com- 
pletely rewired.” 


By Lincoln H. Lippincott 
New Haven Safety Council 
Chapter of National Safety Council 
New Haven, Connecticut 


These quotations are from reports 
in the campaign of the New Haven 
Safety Council to interest boys and 
girls in specific home safety activi- 
ties. They are selected from among 
1,160 submitted in order to qualify 
for the Hazard Eliminator Award, a 
bronze pin bearing the initials ‘“H.E.” 

The project was initiated January 
11 with an announcement that the 
award would be made to every school 
student, ages 8 through 18, who sub- 
mitted a report of an accident hazard 
which had existed in his or her home 
and which had been corrected as a 
result of the student’s effort. 

The principal promotion was car- 
ried on by members of the Council’s 
High and Preparatory School Safety 
Conference, which consists of dele- 
gates from the twelve schools in the 
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area. Under its leadership, the idea 
was given popular appeal, and there 
was considerable rivalry among the 
schools in qualifying Hazard Elimina- 
tors. 

The principal technique used was 
to secure the endorsement of class 
leaders, such as outstanding athletes, 
honor students, and other students 
held high in the esteem of their fel- 
lows. 

(Editor’s Note: If you want a suc- 
cessful safety program, get across the 
idea that it is smart to be safe.) 

The folder describing the program 
carried on its front cover a photo- 
graph of one high school senior who 
had been a member of the varsity 
football team of his school. He was 
quoted as saying, “I think that every 
student in our schools should make 
an effort to earn one of the Hazard 
Eliminator Awards.” 

Particularly significant is the fact 
that as each student became a “Haz- 
ard Eliminator” he became a mission- 
ary dedicated to the mission of 
seeking additional “converts.” One 
student persuaded 190 high school 
boys, 65% of the school’s enrollment, 
to qualify. In another school, the 
valedictorian of the graduating class 

(Continued on page 13) 
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HOME SAFETY PROGRAM 
DESIGNED FOR WOMEN'S CLUBS 


We wish to commend the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for its 
excellent program outline on the sub- 
ject of Home Safety. 

Designated as Program No. 3— 
Home Safety—it outlines for local 
clubs the manner in which they can 
initiate home safety activities in their 
own community by conducting safety 
programs for club members, making 
them conscious of home accident haz- 
ards and how to eliminate them, and 
by inviting home economists, physi- 
cians, nurses, Red Cross instructors, 
fire department personnel, architects, 
and representatives of public utilities 
to participate in club discussions con- 
cerning home safety. 

There are other suggestions, all of 
them specific, which the program 
chairmen of local clubs should have 
no difficulty interpreting to meet in- 
dividual community conditions. 

The outline is the work of Mrs. 
George W. Jaqua, Safety Chairman 
for the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 


CABINET OF THE FUTURE 
LIFTS OUT OF THE WAY 


Across our desk recently, came a 
prospectus concerning a new type of 
wall cabinet. The design is revolu- 
tionary, has _ startling possibilities, 
looks like an idea that will help to 
reduce accidents by providing many 
more cubic feet of storage space in 
the kitchen. bathroom, bedrooms, 
utility room, and elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, the cabinet is not 
on the market. It has not even been 
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WHATS GOL 


placed in production because the in- 
ventor (yes, complete patent rights 
have been applied for) has not yet 
licensed a manufacturer. 

This unique piece of equipment is 
designed for placement near the ceil- 
ing, out of range of unwary heads. 
The need for a stepladder to reach 
the shelves is eliminated by means 
of a balancing mechanism which per- 
mits the shelves to be drawn down 
from the bottom of the cabinet to 
within easy reach of even the short- 
est housewife—then with a light 
touch the shelves roll quietly back 
up into the cabinet near the ceiling. 


The inventor also visualizes the 
use of similar cabinets as filing cabi- 
nets in offices. A neat architect’s 
drawing shows an office with ceiling 
entirely made up of such filing cabi- 
nets. 

It is certainly something to watch 
for. 


‘ INTEREST GROWING 
IN HOME SAFETY 


There has been constantly growing 
evidence of an increasing interest in 
accident prevention on the part of 
city, county, and state departments 
of public health. 

Unfortunately, the name of the edi- 
tor of the HOME SAFETY REVIEW was 
way down on the list of staff person- 
nel to which one of these recent evi- 
dences of interest was directed. We 
have only recently received a copy of 
the Quarterly Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Health of the State of Lou- 
isiana containing a rather promi- 
nently displayed article on the subject 
of “Accidents.” 


We quote: “. . . Since one of the 
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primary responsibilities of a health 
department is to prevent illness and 
death, it is only logical to conclude 
. that accident prevention should 
have a major place in the Depart- 
ment’s program. It should be possible 
to obtain in the field of accident pre- 
vention the reductions which health 
agencies have won in their fight 
against communicable diseases.” 


PASADENA DISTRIBUTES 
NOVEL CHECK LIST 


The Pasadena (Cal.) Chapter of 
the National Safety Council has de- 
signed a novel form of home safety 
checklist. 


The checklist is captioned ‘Own an 
Accident-Free Home in 12 Easy Pay- 
ments.” It is a caption derived from 
the fact that the list is intended 
for use in rechecking the home at 
monthly intervals and provides space 
for checking each question for each 
month of the year. 


In addition, space is provided at the 
bottom of the list for adding up the 
monthly total or score. 


KEEN JOHNSON 
AT SPECIAL LUNCHEON 


The Honorable Keen Johnson, for- 
mer Governor and U. S. Senator of 
the State of Kentucky, is to give the 
principal address at the special ac- 
tivities luncheon on Wednesday, Cc- 
tober 20, in the Bal Tabarin Room 
of the Sherman Hotel. The luncheon 
will be the principal event sponsored 
by the Women’s Activities Committee 
during the National Safety Congress, 
but attendance at the luncheon is not 
limited to women. 
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Mr. Johnson, now vice president of 
Reynolds Metals Company, served 
under the late Secretary Schwellen- 
bach in the Department of Labor. He 
enjoys an enviable reputation as a 
speaker and his experience enables 
him to present an analysis of present 
conditions with objective realism. 

The luncheon is under the direction 
of Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, Vice Presi- 
dent for Women’s Activities of the 
National Safety Council. 


NEW HAVEN DISCOVERS 
HAZARD ELIMINATORS 
(Continued from page 11) 


brought in 121 additional reports. 

The project was planned and initi- 
ated by the Home Safety Committee 
of the Safety Council under the 
leadership of its chairman, Mrs. 
Charles E. Rolfe. It was supervised 
by Vice President William C. Bell 
and the members of the School and 
Child Committee of the Council took 
an active part. 

Other organizations cooperating in- 
cluded the Boy and Girl Scout or- 
ganizations, Columbian Squires, Four- 
H Clubs, Parent Teacher Associations, 
Public and Parochial Schools, City 
Officials, and several of the com- 
munity’s leading manufacturers. 


It is planned to continue the pro- 
gram throughout the present school 
year. The program will open with 
a rally of the 1160 “Hazard Elim- 
inators” now enrolled. They will be 
urged to continue their vigilance for 
accident hazards within their own 
homes and to make an effort to en- 
list their fellow students in the 
project. 
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time to remember 


AST MONTH we mentioned that it 
was time to remember to check 
ladders in preparation to removing 
screens and installing storm win- 
dows. We hope that readers followed 
this advice and passed it on to their 
friends, for now it is time to remem- 
ber how to use those ladders when 
making the annual fall switch from 
screens to storm sash. 

Be sure that ladder is on a firm 
footing. It is good practice to place 
a strong board under the feet of the 
ladder. By all means see that it rests 
on level ground. 

It is excellent practice to have 
someone hold the ladder while you 
climb it. As a matter of fact, we like 
to see two persons working on such 
jobs. It’s a tricky business climbing 
up and down a ladder with a screen 
or a storm sash in one hand. If you 
have a helper, you can get your posi- 
tion on the ladder with both hands 
free to hold on to the ladder, then 
have the assistant take the screen 
and hand up the storm sash—also 
any tools that may be required. 


Remember not to reach out on 
either side of the ladder more than 
an easy arm’s length while standing 
in a vertical position. To reach far- 
ther may throw you and the ladder 
off balance and precipitate a serious 
fall. Get down on solid ground and 
move the ladder. A lazy man’s long 
reach is likely to be lethal. 


DIARY OF A HOME 
SAFETY CHAIRMAN 


(Continued from page 7) 


Mr. Cooper looked. 
weren't they?” 
“I guess they were. But what dif- 


ference does that make?” 


“Perhaps none. But look at it this 
way. When we get up in years we 
aren’t quite as spry as we used to be, 
yet we hate to admit it, even to our- 
selves. If we could find some way of 
convincing these older people that 
they have to be more careful than the 
younger sprouts, maybe we can pre- 
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“Old people, 


vent some of these seemingly unpre- 
ventable accidents.” 

That brought to my mind an image 
of the age chart I had attempted. I 
thumbed through the papers until I 
found it. I laid it on the desk in front 
of him, remarking that I guessed he 
was right, or something like that. I 
pointed out that after the first three 
years of life there were hardly any 
deaths until about age 35, but that 
the real increase in home accident 
deaths began about age 45 and from 
there on the number climbed more 
and more for every year of life. 

He looked at the chart and said, 
“But here is where they really start 
having them,” and he pointed at age 
65. 

“Yes, but look back here,” I in- 
sisted, pointing to age 45. “There is 
where the line really starts curving 
up.” 

Helen Graves cut in at this point. 
“Since I’m older than both of you, 
and apparently less sensitive about 
my age, I might point out that ac- 
cording to this chart you are both 
wrong.” 

“I think you’ve proved your point, 
Mr. Cooper. Perhaps you didn’t no- 
tice that the deaths began occurring 
regularly for every year of life at 
about age 35. Mrs. Carson hated to 
admit that, because she is pretty 
close to 35, so she pointed out the be- 
ginning of the upward curve at about 
45. That hit your sensitive age, so 
you moved quickly to point out that 
the deaths didn’t get really numerous 
until about age 65. Personally, I 
think we all need to be careful.” 


Well, we all laughed heartily and 
agreed that we had helped Mr. Cooper 
make his point. Then we fell to dis- 
cussing statistics versus cases. 

Mr. Cooper suggested that we go 
over to the health department and 
talk to the Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics. I made a note of his name. 
Helen Graves remembered hearing 
something about a statistician who 
worked for the Public Service Com- 
pany and wondered if we might get 
some help there. Mr. Cooper also 
suggested that we talk to the records 
clerk in the Traffic Section of the 
Police Department. 
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Before we left, Mr. Cooper found a 
copy of Accidents Facts, which is a 
statistical summary published annu- 
ally by the National Safety Council, 
and suggested that it might be help- 
ful. I also remembered a couple of 
articles about statistics in the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW and resolved to look 
them up before I went any further. 


September 15 

As Mr. Cooper had suggested that 
the total figures by five year age 
groups might be of interest to the 
newspapers and might provide a peg 
on which to hang a story about the 
home safety program, I began work- 
ing up some material over the last 
week-end and called Mr. Cooper 
Monday morning to ask him to get 
appointments with the city editors. 


(Next month Mrs. Carson will 
paste in her “Diary” some clippings 
from her newspaper publicity.) 


IN HOT WATER 

(Continued from page 3) 
to secure technical data concerning 
the accident which is not always 
available in the records of such cases. 

Hot water in the entire building 
was supplied from an automatic hot 
water heater which had been installed 
only a few months prior to the acci- 
dent. An effort was made to dupli- 
cate the conditions which existed at 
the time that the accident occurred. 

No one in the building admitted to 
changing the setting on the hot water 
heater subsequent to the accident. A 
test was made of the temperature of 
the water by permitting it to run at 
a rather rapid rate from the faucet 
in the laundry tub into a two quart 
saucepan in which was placed the 
thermometer. The water was per- 
mitted to run until there had been 
no further rise in the temperature 
reading for a full minute. At that 
time the temperature stood at 149 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

From the above, it can probably be 
assumed that the water temperature 
in the tub was between 145 and 150 
degrees at the time that the young- 
ster fell into it. 

The Home Safety Division of the 
National Safety Council has recom- 
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mended in reply to inquiries made in 
the past, that automatic hot water 
heaters be adjusted to deliver water 
at the tap at 135 degrees or below, 
preferably at 125 degrees. Even water 
at 125 degrees temperature is uncom- 
fortably hot for most individuals. 

Since the manufacturers of most 
washing-machines do not feel that 
water at 125 degrees is hot enough 
for efficient operation of their equip- 
ment, the Home Safety Division has 
suggested the higher figure of 135 
degrees as a possible maximum. It 
is not likely that the average indi- 
vidual will suffer a burn from water 
at that temperature. 


However, to be safe, it is always 
best to temper the water in any 
vessel as it is being drawn. This is 
easy where the water is being drawn 
from a mixing faucet, and not too 
difficult where it is possible to permit 
both the hot and the cold faucet to 
discharge into the vessel at the same 
time. 


In the case of the bath tub in- 
volved in the present case, the proper 
procedure should have been to draw 
the cold water first and add sufficient 
hot water to raise it to a comfortable 
bath temperature. 


An additional precaution would 
have been to close the’ door to the 
bathroom (utility room in this case) 
so that the youngster would not have 
been able to slip in unnoticed, and 
thereby would not have been exposed 
to the hazard. 


SNEAKY KILLERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


lowing this treatment, the swallowing 
of milk or the whites of several eggs 
may help to counteract the effects of 
the poison upon the lining of the 
stomach. 

More than this should not be at- 
tempted before the physician arrives 
unless the person in charge of first 
aid treatment has had special train- 
ing and is fully informed of the exact 
action of the poison known to have 
been swallowed. Usually, when the 
physician is called he will give some 
instructions to be followed before his 
arrival on the scene. 
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of More Than Half of the 
Fatal Home Accidents 


Fatal accidents involving persons 
65 years of age and older, make up 
approximately 55 per cent of the 
home accident deaths in the United 
States. It is the largest single age 
group involved in home accident 
deaths, but one of the smaller groups 
among the total population. 

A folder specially prepared to call 
attention to the special hazards in 
the home which affect this age group 
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1000 or more .. .O11 ea. 


20 No. Wacker Drive 


has been prepared by the National 
Safety Council and is available for 
distribution to groups interested in 
the welfare of elderly persons. 


“Getting On — Safely” 


should make an excellent piece for 
distribution through pension offices, 
homes for the aged, convalescent 
homes, and similar welfare agencies 
or institutions. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL e 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





